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The influence of TI in light engineering is 


world wide. The forty-nine British factories in the 
Group manufacture a range of products which include 
precision steel tubes of every description ——bicycles and _ their 
components—aluminium sheet, strip, extrusions and tubes—electrical 
appliances and accessories—high pressure cylinders—cold rolled metal sections 
tubular furniture—gland packings and paint. As direct exports, TI sent overseas last yea! 
goods valued at over fourteen million pounds. In addition great quantities of TI products went 
abroad as parts of finished articles manufactured by many British industries. At home and abroad in- 


dustry in general, and millions of people, rely on TI’s enginecring skill, sound craftsmanship and long experience. 
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COVER PHOTOGRAPH: The armchairs 
and settee illustrated are the Camberley 
Suite, by A. Reason aud Sons Ltd, London 
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Berry, SE22._ Laurence A. Reason design- 
ed the suite, which is upholstered in wool 
tapestry and sells at £79 5s 4d. It was 
shown at the Furniture Exhibition at Earl’s 
Court (pp 14-16). The table, designed by 
Mr Berry, has a glass top on legs of syca- 
more, mahogany or chestnut; it folds flat 
and fits into a box only 2}in. deep. Price, 
including tax, £8 6s 6d. 
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Beware fashion in furniture 


“WHAT IS contemporary furniture ?” asked the enquiring customer. 
“Why, that’s just another name for light oak,” replied the eager 
young salesman. This illuminating exchange is not apocryphal. 
When paired with Commander David Joel’s report that many 
people on seeing the words Contemporary Furniture on his vans, ask, 
“What is this temporary furniture you are making ?” it becomes a 
red light to all who concern themselves with the new standards of 
furniture design. As contemporary design moves forward, its path is 
beset with pitfalls in proportion to the speed of advance. Chief of 
these is the delusion that it is a fashion. The young salesman might 
with equal misunderstanding have replied that “contemporary” was 
another word for splayed milking-stool legs, for aerofoil sections or 
for boomerang shapes. 

The dangers of a little knowledge were apparent at the 1951 
British Furniture and Allied Trades Exhibition, though this in itself 
is witness to a move in the right direction. In spite of the array of 
shiny carcases on many of the stands, in spite of the obese upholstery 
for flatulent tastes, in spite of domestic dodos and familiar snob- 
beries—reduced to absurdity in the cottage piano case concealing a 
writing bureau—this exhibition showed a noticeable advance on the 
year before. 

But because there are many new and welcome recruits to the 
banner of Contemporary Furniture; because the public, admitted to 
this exhibition for the first time, crowded round the contemporary 
stands; in short, because the idea is in the air, the danger of con- 
temporary design going off the rails has never been greater. 

So long as the furniture industry believes itself to be a fashion in- 
dustry, so long as seasonal or annual novelty is the impetus in manu- 
facture, the ideas of the conscientious designers will be distorted and 
caricatured. Imitators will seize on the superficial characteristics of 
their designs and work them to death, oblivious of the essential fact 
that good furniture is the product of honest workmanship, careful 
choice of right materials, considerate study of the consumers’ needs 
and pocket, and only lastly of a sense for contemporary style. 
Good furniture should be seen and not heard. We have too long 
been deafened by the hectoring overtones of varnish and veneers. 
It would be a sad story if, just as the public is beginning to form 
a sound judgment on quality and design, we should be driven to 
distraction and reaction by the perky chatter of contemporary 
clichés. P.R 








Design for welcome 


by Fohn Gloag 


Illustrated by WALTER GOETZ 


A caricature is always consciously overdrawn. The authors of this picture of Life in the 
English Hotel have deliberately trailed their coats. It is published as a challenge to, not an 
attack on, the Hotel Trade, for there are few industries in the country competing with greater 
difficulties but few also that could so greatly influence our standards of taste and design 


WHEN MR PICKWICK, accompanied by Bob Saw- 
yer, Benjamin Allen and Sam Weller, was on his way 
from Birmingham to London in the pouring rain, he 
was persuaded by Sam Weller to put up at the Sara- 
cen’s Head at Towcester. ‘“‘There’s beds here,” said 
Sam to Mr Pickwick, and added, “everything clean 
and comfortable. Wery good little dinner, sir, they 
can get ready in half an hour—pair of fowls, sir, and a 
weal cutlet; French beans, ’taturs, tart, and tidiness.”’ 
When the decision had been taken to stay for the 
night, and the travellers entered the inn, “‘the candles 
were brought, the fire was stirred up, and a fresh log 
of wood thrown on. In ten minutes’ time, a waiter 
was laying the cloth for dinner, the curtains were 
drawn, the fire was blazing brightly, and everything 
looked (as everything always does, in all decent Eng- 
lish inns) as if the travellers had been expected, and 
their comforts prepared, for days beforehand.” 

How different it all is now, for when you arrive at 
many hotels, whether you are expected or unexpected, 
whether they are in a small town, a middling-size 
town or a large city, you are received with an air of re- 
sentment that seems to have been smouldering for a 
long time and bursts into flame upon your appear- 
ance. This is not always the fault of staff or manage- 
ment, because both often work under difficulties and 
with day-to-day discouragements that arise largely 
from the fact that few hotels are designed for present- 
day conditions; many of them are clumsily adapted, 
and little is done to alleviate inconveniences which, 
with a little thought, could be quickly abolished. 

Many of the smaller hotels, that once had a good 
reputation and are still recommended but only be- 
cause there is nothing else to recommend, were ex- 
cellent when the traveller was deposited in a post- 
chaise or alighted from a coach. They were equipped 


to cope with horse traffic, and they had abundant 
labour available to look after the traveller. They were 
catering for an age that had different standards, an age 
that honoured commonsense and disliked ugliness. 
Imperceptibly, during the last hundred years, we 
have ceased to honour commonsense, and we now ac- 
cept ugliness as part of our normal environment. 

When you arrive at a hotel with a car, it is difficult 
to know what to do with the car. You draw up before 
the hotel entrance. After leaving the car there while 
you search in vain for a properly labelled reception 
office, a policeman follows you into the hotel and 
talks about parking offences. There is no direction 
clearly displayed on the front of the hotel as to what 
visitors should do who arrive inacar. At last you are 
told, a little grudgingly, by a porter or a clerk, who, 
emerging from an inconvenient, ill-furnished, ill-heat- 
ed hovel, tells you that if you go up the High Street 
for two hundred yards, turn left, and then left again, 
you will find the entrance to the hotel yard. Usually 
this entrance is blocked by a lorry or a brewer’s dray. 
You drive your car into the dilapidated and adapted 
stables, and find your way into the hotel, hoping that 
somebody will retrieve your luggage. 

You are given a room on the fourth floor. There is 
no lift. The staircases are narrow, or if the original 
staircases have been ripped out, a large, pretentious 
staircase has been shoved in, but only ascends to the 
first floor. And then, with or without your luggage, 
you are left to contemplate what will be your surround- 
ings for one, two, three or more nights. As this is an 
English hotel, there is, of course, no bathroom or 


toilet attached to the bedroom. (This fills Americans | 


with inexpressible horror, but is regarded as quite 
normal by the English.) Ifthe hotel has been “‘modern- 
ised” you will find a lavatory basin, with taps labelled 
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“The room is overcrowded with cheap and particularly nasty furniture. If it is double-bedded the opening of the wardrobe doors 


is usually obstructed by one of the beds... . 


hot and cold, placed in the room not from considera- 
tions of convenience, but merely to save as much money 
on plumbing as possible, so that the run of pipes should 
be cut down to the minimum. There may or may not 
be a shelf to accommodate tumblers and tooth-glasses, 
and if there is a mirror it is generally fixed at a height 
and at an angle that makes shaving as difficult as 
possible. 

Generally speaking, the room is overcrowded with 
cheap and particularly nasty furniture. If it is double- 
bedded, the opening of the wardrobe doors is usually 
obstructed by one of the beds. The wardrobe seldom 
contains coat-hangers, and the whole room is ar- 
ranged, not as a place to live in with reasonable com- 
fort, but merely as a parking place for one or two car- 
cases, with drawer and shelf accommodation for the 
clothes of the said carcases. 

If you are very lucky, there will be a bedside reading 
lamp, which upon investigation proves to be either 
disconnected, fused, or without a bulb. The usual 
practice in hotel bedroom lighting is to have a bulb, 
either naked and shameless or mournfully draped with 
a shade of dusty fabric, depending from a bit of cob- 
webbed flex from the very centre of the ceiling. This 
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The furniture, wallpaper, carpet and curtains are unrelated in design”’ 


prevents you from reading in bed, shaving in comfort 
or, if you are a woman, getting the remotest idea of 
what you look like in any of the mirrors. There may 
be a mirror on the dressing table, and one may be fixed 
on the back of the wardrobe door; but the light in 
the centre of the room always ensures that you are be- 
tween it and your reflection. The furniture, wall- 
paper, carpet and curtains are unrelated in design: in- 
stead of providing the charm of variety, they merely 
establish a permanent and howling conflict of form 
and colour. 

Having unpacked, you may decide to refresh 
yourself with a bath. There may be a bathroom 
on your floor, but you may have to go down one 
flight of stairs. There is nothing to indicate the 
direction of the bathroom or of the water-closet, but 
with a little perseverance, both can be found. Finding 
them is not a rewarding experience: nothing is more 
calculated to disrupt Anglo-American friendship than 
the English devotion to archaic plumbing: the English 
apparently don’t mind—at least they don’t mind 
enough to raise Cain about this sort of thing. 

Having found the bathroom and having run the hot 
tap for ten or twelve minutes, hot water at last begins 























It is usually 
placed a few inches away from the wall so that the soap can 
slip down, the edges of the bath being carefully curved to 
encourage this” 


“|. . the big empty tomb of chipped enamel. 


to seep into the big, empty tomb of chipped 
enamel. It is usually placed a few inches away from 
the wall so that the soap can slip down, the edges of 
the bath being carefully curved to encourage this. Un- 
less you belong to the school of thought that lets cold 
water into the bath first (a practice, incidentally, 
which reduces the amount of steam in the bathroom) 
you will find, when you have put in enough hot 
water and want to cool it down, that the cold tap 
either doesn’t work or, when first turned on, emits a 
stream of doubtful, rusty-coloured water, often filled 
with black specks. This may so disgust you that you 
empty the bath and start all over again. You then, in 
glancing round, see in some kind of illegible scrawl, 
placed where it will catch nobody’s eye except by acci- 
dent, the notice: Hot water means fuel: please be 
economical. If you have elephantiasis of the con- 
science, you will thereupon abandon all idea of a bath, 
or decide to have a cold one. 

If, which is more likely, you are only a human 
being, irritated almost beyond endurance, you will fill 
the bath again with hot water, bring it to the right 
temperature, get in—and then discover that the plug 
doesn’t really fit, and that the bath, unless constantly 
replenished, is ebbing away from you. Then you 


probably make another discovery, which may be 
highly embarrassing. The door suddenly bursts open, 
because although you think you have turned the key, 
it hasn’t worked for years, and the key merely revoives 
in the keyhole without anything happening. As an 
additional exasperation, the intruder may not be a 
guest seeking a bath, but some irate employee of the 
hotel who informs you that you are not supposed to 
have a bath except at certain set hours. (Often the 
bathroom is kept locked and can only be entered by 
gracious permission of the proprietor, or by bribing 
the chambermaid.) 

Having completed your bath and found your bed- 
room again, you discover that it has one of those in- 
fernal self-locking doors. Although you asked for your 
key when you were allotted the bedroom, you were 
told that “the chambermaid will bring it up later.”’ You 
are now marooned in a draughty, ill-lit corridor, with- 
out a clue about how or where you can find a chamber- 
maid. Going downstairs to the reception office (so- 
called) to get yourself rescued, you are met by Boots, 
who says: “There’s no bathroom on this floor, if 
you’re looking for one.” After a considerable delay 
you are let into your bedroom again. The key that 
you are ultimately given is either of enormous pro- 
portions, or else has attached to it a chunk of wood or 
metal so that you shall not forget it when you go—as 
if you could! 

Clothed, refreshed, and with your temper a little 
restored, you explore the geography of the hotel, and 
discover the American bar, the smoking room, the 
dining room and the residents’ lounge. The Ameri- 
can bar justifies its title presumably because a man ina 
soiled white coat stands behind the ill-designed 
chromium-plated bar, shakes up gin and water with a 
lump of ice and some Chili vinegar (or its equivalent 
in a cocktail shaker, and calls it a cocktail. Tall, chrc- 
mium-plated, tubular stools enable you to perch pre- 
cariously about this repellent focal-point. To call this 
place ‘“‘American”’ is a gratuitous insult to the great 
Republic. 

The smoking room is cosier; it is usually furnished 
with Windsor chairs, of the “smoker’s bow” type, and 
is much used by the locals, who bellow out local 
gossip at the tops of their voices to make themselves 
heard above the loudspeaker, which is turned on at 
the crack of dawn, at full blast, and remains on all day. 

The residents’ lounge, if the hotel has been moderr- 
ised, consists of what Serge Chermayeff once des- 
cribed as “a flock of elephants converging upon a 
glow-worm”’: in other words, enormous upholstered 
wallows arranged about one thin element of electric 
fire. These chairs are usually occupied by frail and 
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“In the residents’ lounge, you probably escape from wallpaper, and have instead a deliberately uneven plaster surface, which looks as 


if a disgruntled baker had, in a fit of rage, hurled dough all over the walls. 


There is a carpet of vigorous pattern, but fortunately 


little of it can be seen because the room is almost entirely occupied by vast armchairs’’ 


resentful old ladies who are presumably residents, but 
often turn out to be remote relatives of the manage- 
ment, who remember how different the hotel looked 
in the year of the Diamond Jubilee. The lights in the 
lounge have been selected to provide an air of spurious 
gaiety, possibly as an offset to the fast-fading residents. 
Anyway, it is almost impossible to read under their 
dazzling glare. Sometimes a ventilating system has 
been put in, which provides, for those who are not 
crouched down in one of the elephantine armchairs, a 
constant stream of fresh air upon the top of the head. 
In the residents’ lounge, you probably escape from 
wallpaper, and have instead a deliberately uneven 
plaster surface, which looks as if a disgruntled baker 
had, in a fit of rage, hurled dough all over the walls. 
There is a carpet of vigorous pattern, but fortunately 
little of it can be seen because the room is almost en- 
iirely occupied by vast armchairs. 

When you go to the dining room, having first been 
offered the most uncomfortable table in the room by 
the head waiter (always a good opening gambit with a 
new guest) and having chosen and insisted upon having 


a table that is not in the main traffic-line from the 
kitchen, you then sit and wait — usually for a long 
ume. There is no shortage of staff: you can hear them 
quarrelling behind a screen that obstructs the view of 
the kitchen but unfortunately does not cut off a strong 
smell of something burning—it might be anything, 
toast, rubber or leather. However, you will soon 
know. 

While waiting, you can discourage yourself by con- 
templating the cruets, which, even if they are clean, 
are meanly designed so that the pepper and the salt 
clog, and the mustard (if any) has made the lid of the 
pot adhesive, so that you can hardly open it. Knives, 
forks and spoons, and indeed plates and glasses, come 
from different collections of old and undistinguished 
household goods that have appeared in local auctions 
during the past 20 or 30 years. 

After you have made your choice of utility sausage 
or Vienna steaks composed of utility mince, your food 
eventually arrives, cold if it is meant to be hot, greasy 
if it is meant to be cold. Running through your mind 
meanwhile, with the prospect of two or three days’ 


wa 





famine of this kind confronting you, are those four 
lines which Thomas Hughes once wrote: 


If ever you go to Dolgelley, 

Don’t stay at the Hotel; 
There’s nothing to put in your belly, 
And no-one to answer the bell. 





Bad hotels have always been with us; but the ill- 
designed hotel, in which everything appears to be 
created to promote the maximum inconvenience for 
staff and visitors, is a comparatively modern phenome- 
non. I have not exaggerated any of these particular 
hotel troubles, which all of us experience from time to 
time: hundreds of hotels up and down the country 
will suppy you with some, and a few with all, of these 
disadvantages. 

There are some superb exceptions. But they are 
exceptions because they have been brought up to date 
by somebody who thinks about the look of things and 
the neatness of things, and tries to make an hotel the 
sort of place that people would like to return to—not 
one that makes its visitors anxious only to escape. 
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“|. . Having first been offered the mo, 
the room . . . you then sit and wait— 







ON THE BRIGHTER SIDE... 


| 


THERE ARE of course exceptions,” as John Gloag new series of 24 luggage labels designed for them by 
points out, to the mediocrity of many hotels. Among Aldo Cosomati. Two of these are reproduced below. 
the exceptions most travellers would include the Trust Even when reduced in size, as here, and with black 
Houses, whose interest in retaining the visitor’s replacing the blue and green of the three-colour 
goodwill is evinced in many ways: not least, in the originals, they have character and warmth. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT and improvement of engineer- 
ing design has always been an integral tenet of the art. 
Engineers by desire, ambition and training devote 
much of their time to making their products “‘better.” 
Appearance and aesthetic appeal, however, have rare- 
ly been considered to be the concern of the mechani- 
cal engineer, although mechanical designers have, 
either by accident or (more likely) by intuition, pro- 
duced machines of first-class appearance. 

Many examples can be found of machines which ex- 
cite aesthetic appreciation without any deliberate or 
conscious effort evidently having been put into them 
to achieve this state. Many “‘undesigned” machines 
are almost beyond criticism. 

In the last 20 years the industrial designer has 
appeared. In Britain, industrial designers have hardly 
graduated beyond the artistic or styling part of the 
work, although some would include plastic moulding 
design. In America the better teams devote consider- 
able research into function, utility and market re- 
quirements, and a few deal with considerable au- 
thority with production cost and the machine design 
proper. 

As in the development of any new movement or 
method, particularly one which excites popular com- 
ment, exaggeration has occurred; many of the pro- 
ducts of the American industrial designer excite dis- 
gust or horror in the average Anglo-Saxon engineer, 
but in arriving at a judgment he must remember that, 
if his products are used in overseas markets, the 
opinions of his customers may not be the same as his 
own. An absolute standard of aesthetic judgment is 
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An engineer looks at 


industrial design 


by H. G. Conway, MA, MI Mech E* 


something an engineer should not attempt to develop. 
What the industrial designer tells him is the last word 
in beauty today, may look very different in ten years’ 
time. Fashion is a powerful factor. 


* * * 


In batch production there is much scope for clever 
machine design, and for ingenious simplification and 
standardisation. The range of compressors (see p 8 
illustrates how clever design allows a multiplicity of 
different units to be built up from the same basic 
component members. The savings in tool cost and 
from increased batch quantity can be appreciable, 
especially when, as usually occurs, certain sizes in the 
range may only be required occasionally. 


* * * 


In peace-time andin a highly competitive world the 
machine designer is the one who will primarily be 
responsible for any success of a mass-produced 
article. 

The competitive necessity for improving design is 
the finest stimulus an engineer can have. 

Machine design may be improved along three lines: 
those of function, cost and appearance. Function 
relates to what the machine is and what it does, the 
performance that it gives, and its handling charac- 
teristics. From the point of view of selling the 





* Technical Director of British Messier Ltd, Gloucester, since 1947 
formerly chief engineer of the Dunlop Rim and Wheel Company and of 
the Aviation Division of Dunlop Rubber Company. The present article 
consists of extracts from Mr Conway’s paper, “‘Industrial Design and 
its relation to Machine Design,” presented (as briefly noted in DESIGN 
last month) to the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 





AN ENGINEER LOOKS AT INDUSTRIAL 


DESIGN. continued 





Because these air compressors were designed as a range, it 
was possible to use many basic components in the different 
units 


machine, its specification is of prime importance. In 
comparing one machine with another, it is the specifi- 
cation which will influence the buyer’s choice. 

The second, and from some points of view the 
more important, direction in which machine function 
can be developed is by improvements to performance, 
reliability or life. These two factors usually originate 
from sales or policy departments and often are more 
or less dictated to the designer. 

Service departments, field engineers or departments 
handling customers’ complaints provide a wealth of 
constructive criticism and information on perform- 
ance. 


Cost and appearance 


Manufacturing COST is usually studied in relation 
to the production process and the design. The 
possibility of reduction in cost by redesign is a 
fascinating aspect of modern engineering and cannot 
be treated adequately in a few words. The most ob- 
vious method is in “designing for production,” this 
implying the detail study of each component so that 
unnecessary operations are eliminated and the re- 
maining operations can be carried out in the simplest 
and most expeditious fashion. 


The development of new materials, particularly 
synthetic substitutes with attractive properties, en- 
ables continual improvements in design to take place, 
This is usually outside the sphere of the mechanical 
designer but it is for him to find means of exploiting 
them. 

The final direction in which machine design may be 
improved is in its “styling” or specialised design for 
APPEARANCE. Whether the engineer agrees that he 
has this aesthetic responsibility may be a matter of 
opinion, but few will disagree that the general appear- 
ance and “‘tidiness” of a machine are important 
factors, particularly where it is manually operated and 
where the psychological appeal of the machine is im- 
portant. 

Composition, in the sense of what not to do, what 
mistakes not to make, can and should be taught to en- 
gineering designers ; good industrial design, however, 
is an intuitive quality possessed by but a few en- 
gineers. 

The engineer will understand that, even if he knew 
all the rules of composition and design, he could not 
apply them to machine design without seriously inter- 
fering with functional and operational requirements. 
Only in the case of machines which are deliberately 
covered-in with housings or casings could even an 
elementary attempt at aesthetic design be made. 


What the buyer wants 


The critical appreciation of beauty is not innate in 
the ordinary man, or at least it requires considerable 
moulding and experience. The taste of the purchas- 
ing public for any machine design is no more likely to 
be highly cultivated than that of a public which pur- 
chases the typical ugly furniture in the typical ugly 
house of today. 

An architect is in a more fortunate position than the 
mechanical engineer, few of whose products are 
designed to last more than a few years and who is 
rarely able to console himself that posterity may recog- 
nise the value of a design which today’s public is not 
yet ready for. 

But the taste or level of appreciation of the buyer or 
user of a machine is a matter of some consequence. 
The location and surroundings of a machine affect its 
final appearance, as a cubist painting in a gallery of old 
masters, or a chromium-plated chair in an ordinary 
sitting-room. But if the buyer happens to be edu- 
cated to appreciate chromium-plated chairs in his 
sitting-room, it is no use producing oak wheel-back 
types. 

In the design of grocery weighing scales, for exam- 
ple, it may be considered necessary to make use of shiny 
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enamelled construction of so-called “modern” appear- 
an-e, decorated with chromium-plated relief: a similar 
type of weight scale used, for example, in a factory or 
laboratory would be dull and sober, undecorated, but 
with a fine machine finish. 

Colour involves questions of taste and surround- 
ings. Uncultivated taste generally prefers bright 
colours, aS on machines exported to undeveloped 
countries or on agricultural equipment. Dark 
colours offset by polished metal or matt chromium 
finishes are suitable for precision equipment. Pale 
colours, including white, are suitable for equipment 
used in clean surroundings and where the machine 
itself can be kept clean—for example, dental or X-ray 
equipment. 


Using a specialist consultant 


The great virtue of using a specialist consultant to 
improve product design is that he is much more likely 
to be kept fresh by continual contact with new material 
and ideas. The ordinary mechanical designer in- 
evitably tends to become myopic. 

While the work of British industrial designers 
themselves is first-class, the effect of the movement on 
the products of other firms who have not employed 
specialists can also be noticed. It is certain that there 
is a permanent place for the industrial designer along- 
side the engineer. 


Designers and engineers who, being creative, are 
continually wanting to improve design, are often pre- 
vented from creating by a short-sighted management 
or sales organisation. For management to retain a 
machine in production unchanged for any length of 
time is a mistake (although the time element varies 
with different types of product). The success of a firm 
will rely upon the ability of its designers and produc- 
tion men to produce, when called upon, new and im- 
proved machines. If these men are not able to exer- 
cise their abilities from time to time, they will become 
depressed and uninspired and nothing short of drastic 
change is likely to have any benefit. 


Need for more liberal training 


The instruction in production engineering which 
the young engineer receives at present in technical 
colleges and universities is limited to the exposition of 
common manufacturing processes. If the full advan- 
tage is to be gained in product design, much wider and 
earlier knowledge of new processes must be obtained. 

Moreover, the average young engineer receives 
little or no artistic training. With the accent of modern 
training on technology rather than liberal education, 
the prospects for the next generation are no better. 
The introduction of at least rudimentary treatment of 
aesthetic design problems would be of considerable 
value. 





An early dial telephone of 1925 and a 1950 model which is designed so that the finger 
does not obscure the numbers when dialling. Mr Conway’s paper quotes the telephone 
as an example of the process “by which machines are improved in appearance (and 


indeed performance) by gradual evolution . . 


. over a period of years. The develop- 


ment of the ordinary telephone is an interesting example, deliberate efforts towards im- 
proved appearance being evident in the later designs.” 


(Illustrations, courtesy GPO and Standard Telephones and Cables Ltd 
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WHERE MANUFACTURED 


BANK EXHIBITION 


A: 


G 


Io 


COUNTRY 
Dairy equipment, agricultural machinery, hand tools, 
rural craft products 


MINERALS OF THE ISLAND 
Coal-mining machinery and equipment 


POWER AND PRODUCTION 

Electrical and mechanical plant; research and testing 
equipment; craft products; a showroom of typical end- 
products 


SEA AND SHIPS 
Marine engines, ships’ fittings and components 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 

Locomotives and railway equipment, road vehicles, 
mechanical handling equipment, navigational instru- 
ments, small aircraft, aircraft engines and accessories, 
transport research apparatus, communications equip- 
ment 


DOME OF DISCOVERY 
Scientific instruments, research equipment 


THE LION AND THE UNICORN 

Uniforms, robes, shoes, fabrics, travel goods, sporting 
equipment, pottery, glass, printing, furniture, etc 
(mostly traditional). 


GOODS WILL 


= 





BE DISPLAYED IN THE SOUTH 


HOMES AND GARDENS 

Household goods including furniture, fabrics, carpets, 
pottery, glass, cutlery, fancy goods, radio and tele- 
vision receivers, toys, hardware, powered appliances, 
garden tools, building components 


NEW SCHOOLS 
School furniture and equipment 


HEALTH 
Surgical instruments, hospital equipment, research 
apparatus 


SPORT AND OPEN AIR 
Sports goods, small boats, model boats 


SEASIDE 
Harbour equipment 


TELEVISION 
Television equipment 


TELECINEMA 
Projection equipment for films, television and sound 


DESIGN REVIEW 


Photographs (and flat samples, where appropriate) of 


products in the 1951 Stock List 
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Industry in the Festival 


by Fohn Gray, of the Council of Industrial Design Press Office 


THE TEMPTATION TO compare this year’s Festival 
of Britain with the Great Exhibition of 1851 is very 
strong; but three important distinctions make them, 
in fact, very different. First, this is a Festival of 
Britain; unlike its forebear it will display only products 
made and designed in Britain. Second, the exhibi- 
tions are to be narrative, each telling a simple story 
which all can understand—though the exhibits used 
as illustrations will be of equal interest to experts and 
laymen. Third, the exhibitions will be staged up and 
down the country, not just in London. Glasgow will 
hold an Exhibition of Industrial Power, Belfast an 
Ulster Farm and Factory Exhibition. Two portable 
displays, one travelling by land and the other by sea 
in the Festival Ship Campania, will visit 13 cities 
and ports. London will have exhibitions of science, 
architecture and books, and a number of smaller 
official displays will be held in other centres. Twenty- 
four towns, including London, will hold arts festivals 
or seasons. 

But the recognised centre-piece of the Festival, and 
the display which will invite closest comparison with 
the 1851 Exhibition, is the South Bank Exhibition, 
London, which willopenon 4 May. Arranged in three 
sequences, The Land, The People and The Dome of 
Discovery, it will tell a comprehensive story of British 
achievements in science, technology and design. 
What is design’s part in the display ? 

In the first place, all contemporary industrial ex- 
hibits must be products which the Council of Indus- 
trial Design, acting as a constituent body of the Festi- 
val Organisation, approves as being of a sufficiently 
high standard of design. Readers of DESIGN must be 
familiar by now with the phrase “1951 Stock List,” 
but not all perhaps realise that inclusion in the Stock 
List is a necessary qualification for exhibition in the 
South Bank or other official exhibitions. 

Nor is it generally known that the choice of indus- 
trial exhibits—far from arbitrary—has been a venture 
in which manufacturers, trade associations, display 
designers and the Council have all co-operated. In 
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response to the Council’s request, manufacturers have 
chosen only their best goods for submission to the 
Stock List, and those have been selected by the Coun- 
cil in the most catholic manner possible. Then the 
display designers, briefed by the Council’s industrial 
officers, have provisionally selected products for 
exhibition, and industry has come in to give a final 
check on technical quality—as we shall see later. In 
product-groups where advance stock-listing is made 
impossible by changes in fashion (or the co-existence 


Furniture and equipment for the Festival of Britain Informa- 
tion Centre (at Swan and Edgar’s, Piccadilly, W1) was chosen 
by Jacques Groag, Dip Ing Arch, FS1A. It includes the built- 
in writing desk of special design, below; chairs made by Fohn 
McGregor and Sons Ltd for Scottish Furniture Manufacturers 
Ltd; and curtain material designed by Jacqueline Groag, FS1A 








INDUSTRY IN THE FESTIVAL 


continued 


of countless good designs), exhibits have been chosen 
in even closer consultation with the trade associations 
involved, to make certain that good designs from 
manufacturers in these trades are adequately repre- 
sented in the exhibitions. 

In this way the Festival authorities have tried to 
secure the widest possible representation for British 
goods of high quality in the South Bank and other 
narrative displays. Thus one pavilion on the South 
Bank will be devoted to transport and communica- 
tions; parts of others will deal with heavy industries ; 
scientific instruments will be featured in the Dome of 
Discovery; and all told, about 60 manufacturing in- 
dustries will have a part in the display. Furnishings 
and domestic equipment, so often thought to be the 
designer’s sole interests, will be the main feature of 
one pavilion only. 

To produce this comprehensive picture the Council 
of Industrial Design has interpreted good design in 
its widest (and best) sense: a well-designed object 
should be pleasing to the eye, efficient in use and 
soundly made, whether by hand or machine. When 
compiling the Stock List and briefing display de- 
signers, the Council has constantly sought products 
which combine all three qualities. This has been no 
easy task because no single formula exists by which 
the criteria can be applied to products as different as, 
say, a teacup and a heavy locomotive. 

In order to reduce the possibility of errors in tech- 
nical judgment to a minimum, the Council has in- 
vited manufacturers and nominees of trade associa- 
tions to form small Industrial Panels and “‘vet’’ all 
provisional exhibits for bad design attributable to 
faulty manufacture or functional inefficiency. They 
have responded well and have rounded off a selection 
procedure which should ensure that Britain’s best 
products are well represented in the Festival and that 
the industrial parts of the exhibitions contain much of 
aesthetic, technical and educational value. Visitors to 
the South Bank, in particular, should obtain a clear 
and comprehensive picture of recent design trends in 
British industry; and, what is more important, they 
should be left in no doubt that our manufacturers are 
now capable of making and exporting well-designed 
products in almost every field of capital and consumer 
goods. 

People sometimes ask: does this accent on de- 
sign mean that the Festival is in the hands of 
faddists ? Has it “gone all modernistic” ? Is it full 


of stunts which will catch the eye of Press and public 
but die quietly of unfitness for purpose after the 
Festival ? 

All these questions can be confidently answered in 
the negative. Much of the story is concerned with the 
sober facts of science and technology, which leave no 
scope for whimsy or surrealism in product design. 
The industrial exhibits (as some journalists have by 
now learned to their regret) are practical, un-Wellsian 
products, most of them in commercial production 
now. Each pavilion is in the hands of a separate team 
of designers, so affording opportunities for the ex- 
pression of many shades of taste. It is true that in the 
Homes and Gardens and New Schools pavilions, in fact 
in most places where furnishings and domestic equip- 
ment are required, the Festival authorities have 
adopted the contemporary idiom without hesitation. 
But readers of DESIGN need no explanation of the 
principles underlying this choice; nor are they likely 
to confuse the terms “contemporary” with “modernis- 
tic” or “futuristic.” Moreover, there is a place for the 
more traditional furnishings in The Lion and the Uni- 
corn, a pavilion which illustrates British character and 
tradition. 

The Stock List wiil not be put into cold storage 
during the five months of the Festival; in a South 
Bank feature called “Design Review” its illustrated 
information, including actual samples of some flat 
items, will be open for consultation by interested 
visitors. Specially designed visible card-index cabinets 
will hold the photographs and the facts in five 
specialist information bureaux. Also, a selection of 
transparencies, showing the comprehensive range of 
the Stock List, will be continuously projected on to 
five external screens, drawing the attention of passing 
visitors to this important feature. 

The interplay of design with science and technology 
in this exhibition recalls these words of the Prince 
Consort, spoken in 1849 at a Lord Mayor’s banquet 
to promote the Great Exhibition: 

Science discovers ... laws of power, motion and trans- 

formation: industry applies them to the raw matter, which 

the earth yields us in abundance, but which becomes valu- 
able only by knowledge: art teaches us the immutable laws 
of beauty and symmetry, and gives to our productions 
forms in accordance with them. Gentlemen, THE EX- 

HIBITION OF 1851 is to give us a true test and a living 

picture of the point of development at which the whole 

of mankind has arrived in this great task, and a new start- 
ing point from which all nations will be able to direct 
their further exertions. 

In purpose, if not in method, the two exhibitions 
are strikingly similar. We know how far the first suc- 
ceeded in achieving its goal. What success will attend 
the second is still a matter for conjecture. We must 
look forward to May for the answer. 
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Souih Bank exhibits—large and small 
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Though the Bristol Brabazon is not going into quantity production, 
its technical interest has ensured it a place in the exhibition: it will 
be seen as a 1/24th scale model. Over 20,000 well-designed con- 
sumer goods will be shown photographically in Design Reviex 
among them the hair-brushes, left, by Denman Products Ltd. 
Their nylon tufts are mounted in detachable rubber cushion 


An early exhibit to arrive on site was this locomotive for the Indian 
Government Rat!ways, built by North British Locomotive Co Ltd, 
Glasgow. It stands outside the Transport and Communications 
building. Photograph by Manor Studio 








BRITISH FURNITURE 
caine es This poster was 


Y 


interesting because... 


A ‘ , . 

. IT SUGGESTED the furniture industry’s heightened interest in 
contemporary design. Only a year ago manufacturers were inclined 
to regard contemporary furniture as an unprofitable sideline, the con- 









cern of a few firms—mostly small firms, to be regarded as idealistic or Fol 
EARLS COURT cranky according to your point of view. Now the trade as a whole, if | _ 
4 atl not converted, is at least “trying-out contemporary,” like a Victorian ranj 
— + alta lady bather, dabbling a cautious toe in water of uncertain temperature = 
and wondering whether to take the plunge. 

Poner ty 5. 8. Rettman The most interesting furniture in the Earl’s Court exhibition came 

from firms with a consistent design policy of refining year by year. For 
some of the others, “contemporary” is a word to be added to their | oe 
Great strength is combined with small sales-talk, and nothing more; but a larger number than at any previous ee 
size in the stacking nursery chairs (be- trade exhibition showed a serious interest in developing newer, ven 
low) designed by Howard Glossop ; : ieee cutt. 
for E. Atkins Ltd, Alperton. Made from simpler designs for the age we live in. reese 
18 mm birch veneered plywood, they and 


will stand a load of 184 stone 





The new armchair which will be seen in the foyer of the 
Royal Festival Hall (right) is the product of two years’ 
development work by its designer, Robin Day, and 
manufacturers, S. Hillé and Co Ltd. The back and the 
arms are one piece of pre-formed plywood: the seat is 
another. Both are upholstered in foam rubber. The 
legs are steel rods. The original model, with exterior in 
sycamore, interior in rosewood, and copper-plated legs, 
sells at £31 10s including tax; the price of the alternative 
production model, with stove-enamelled legs, is £28 10s 
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Elegance is combined with simplicity—tax-free—in the 
dressing table of a bedroom suite designed and made by 
Bath Cabinet Makers. This piece sells at £21 


, om = 





in 
sd 
n- 
or Folding dining table and chairs designed by John Mole for 
if Castle Brothers (Furniture) Ltd, of High Wycombe, in 
, association with the John Lewis Partnership—part of a 
an range which includes bookcases, bureaux and chests. Sur- 
ire | faces are veneered in pencil-stripe walnut. Retail prices: 
table, £12; chair, £3 13s 4d (tax-free 
ne 
‘or 
eir Contemporary furniture need not be undecorated. In the 
} sideboard below (designed by Booth and Ledeboer for ii 
US Gordon Russell Ltd, and selling at £19) the door-fronts are wn ~ 
er, veneered in Bombay rosewood; their pattern is formed by \ 
cutting through the rosewood to show the white birch 
beneath. The sideboard is made of mahogany, with top F \ 
and ends veneered in sapele for contrast f Oso 
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4 
== New furniture widens the demand for contemporary Trolley designed by L. F. Matthew and made by E. Kahn and Co 
fabrics. This armchair by Bristow and Townsend Ltd, London EC2. The top can be lifted off for use as a tray; 
Ltd, High Wycombe, is covered in a woollen mixture also, it is reversible, lined with baize on one side, and can be used 
fabric by Edinburgh Weavers. Price £9 3s 4d as acard-table. Price £5 6s 8d 


Before the Furniture Trades Exhibition closed in London, there opened at Rowntree’s of Scarborough an exhibition called 
Furnishing Today, sponsored by the Council of Industrial Design and arranged by Mrs Psyche Pirie. From this exhibition 
comes the living-dining room shown below, including HK settee and easy chairs, HMV electric fire, dining table and chairs by 
Furniture Industries, partition curtain by Donald Brothers, two-tier occasional table from Finmar 


— * Bl Beas ’ 
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DESIGN POLICY IN ACTION: 7 


How Corning Glass plans better design 


for the mass market 


by John B. Ward 


Director of Design, Corning Glass Works, New York 


CORNING GLASS WORKS was founded in 1851 and 
was soon recognised for its ability to produce the 
technical, unusual product. We developed railroad 
and marine glasses in exact standardised colours and 
detail: the first electric light bulb for Thomas A. 
Edison was blown in our plant (today, on one ma- 
chine, we produce over 700 bulbs every minute): 
during the first world war, with imports from Europe 
cut off, Corning developed Pyrex brand heat-resisting 
glasses. In more recent years, we have developed such 
things as Vycor brand glass, which is practically pure 
quartz and withstands tremendous thermal shock; 
glass fibres for insulation and fabrics; and, most re- 
cently, photo-sensitive glass, in the body of which 
pictures may be developed. 

Our consumer type of business developed largely 
with our Pyrex brand baking ware and has been fol- 
lowed with items of opal glass tableware, residential 
lighting ware, top-of-stove cooking utensils, nursing 
bottles, tempered tumblers, and decorated tempered 
opal ware. Many of these technologically sound and 
useful objects have been guarded in the past by patent 
protection. There has, therefore, been little emphasis 
on design in many of our products because they were 
exclusive in a technological sense. 

During the past 15 years, our company has inter- 
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This article is based on a lecture given by Mr Ward at Prince- 
ton University. Among the illustrations he included were (left 
the standard glass top for metal coffee percolators and (right) a 
new design for the same component. This model is easier to 
produce than the old, and gives an improved appearance to the 
coffee percolator as a whole 


mittently employed industrial designers both known 
and unknown in the design world. The results of their 
efforts have, to date, never provided us with a wholly 
satisfactory product, largely because of a lack of know- 
ledge of glass as a material and the techniques involved 
in its forming and finishing. To a great degree, this 
lack of knowledge has been caused by the industry 
itself, because it has developed so rapidly in the past 
25 years that it is even difficult for any one individual 
who spends his entire time within the industry to 
know of all the possibilities and limitations of the 
material. With this experience of outside industrial 
design services, with the natural growth of our 
facilities, the lapse of patent protection on many 
of our products, and the competition from well- 
designed products in other materials, our natural 
course has been to develop our own internal design 
organisation. 

About three years ago, we secured the services of 
the Institute of Contemporary Art * in Boston, be- 
cause they were in constant touch with educational 
institutions all over the country and were recognised 
for their progressive attitude with respect to the de- 
signer’s place in industry. 





* We hope to publish an article on the Institute’s industrial design 
programme in DESIGN shortly. 








DESIGN DEVELOPMENT OF THE PYREX CASSEROLE. 
Above, the standard model, which was produced in four sizes 





1946: A redesigned model showing improvements in knob, cover 
and handles. Because of manufacturing process limitations at 
the time of redesign, this casserole was never put into production 


CORNING GLASS continued 


From students whom they interviewed, we finally 
selected 12 as a design group for our organisation. 
We have had what we consider a major problem in 
developing this design group—a problem which is not 
peculiar to our industry, since we find that General 
Electric and similar organisations with their own de- 
sign departments are also facing this difficulty. We 
have found that the students from architectural and 
design schools either had not been given a full back- 
ground in the history and development of art and de- 
sign, economics, psychology and other liberal-arts 
subjects, or had chosen to ignore it. 

Decoration of any sort was completely against their 
concept of good design. These young designers were 
constantly grasping at new untried materials and 
developing new ideas for their manufacture which re- 
sulted in empty designs that had no relation to our 


past, present, or future production-and-distribution ° 


economy. The result of this training or activity may 
produce interesting designs but, like the Azr-Flow 
Chrysler of the 1930’s, they will not gain the respect 
of the consumer. When this is mentioned to the de- 
signer, he claims that his design should be forced 
down the consumer’s throat by advertising and 
merchandising, to create acceptance for the product. 
To us, this seems a direct contradiction of the purpose 
for which the majority of industrial designers are 
trained; with this trend in training, thought and 
action, the designer has an unsteady foundation upon 
which to build basic design. He has no foundation of 
the past on which to judge the value of his effort, and 
consequently his work becomes ineffectively revolu- 





1949: This model was produced for the Canadian market only. 
The cover was manufactured by a new process, developed after 
the 1946 design had been rejected. The bowl was made of blue 
opal Pyrex glass; it had to be produced with only minor altera- 
tions to existing moulds 
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The latest model. Design revisions in the cover and bowl were 
developments of the former designs shown above. The bowl 
shape was altered to provide more attractive appearance, easier 
stacking, cleaning and handling. The design was well received 
when shown at trade exhibitions in the States 
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This oven-and-table set was designed in 1948 and put into production the following year. Consisting of five pieces and package, as 
shown above, the set is made of tempered white Pyrex glass with fired-on enamels in either bright red or yellow. Other manufacturers, 
the makers state, have produced imitations of this set in other materials—without affecting the popularity of the original 


tionary rather than effectively evolutionary. It took 
us approximately two years, with direct and indirect 
programmes and guidance, to impress upon our de- 
signers the need for more background as a foundation 
for progressive designing; if our educational methods 
could make our student designers realise its future 
value and its application to progressive design as a 
point of departure, we would have better designers 
coming into industry—and less discouragement and 
abandonment of design efforts by industry. 

Our Design Department is composed of four major 
sections. The first group comprises a product 
analysis section, whose function is to obtain as com- 
plete a picture as possible of the company’s internal 
requirements in the way of products, as they are re- 
lated to the market, and to present these facts as 
reference material from which designs can be evolved. 
We maintain a library on all aspects of decorative 
glass and subscribe to approximately 30 journals 
from all over the world which pertain to current de- 
sign trends in all materials. 
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The second group comprises the glass designers 
who completed the training course in Corning. It is 
their function to design the three-dimensional 
product and all of its accessories, irrespective of the 
materials used. 

The third group is composed of merchandising de- 
signers, whose responsibility it is to create the asso- 
ciated two-dimensional design in the form of applied 
decorations on our products, labels, catalogues, carton 
markings, dealer displays, packages, etc. 

The fourth group is the architectural design sec- 
tion, whose function is to design all Corning exhibition 
displays, as well as all showrooms for our subsidiary, 
Steuben Glass Incorporated. 

Obviously, these groups must be closely co-ordin- 
ated, since each one provides specialised knowledge 
and ability to produce an integrated result. It has 
been our policy to permit considerable freedom to the 
individual designer to grow through the experience of 
guided and then individual activity with these various 
groups. This freedom has provided us with designers 
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Corning’s design policy embraces print as well as products. The 
folders above are used by the firm’s Technical Service Depart- 
ment for reports to customers. In the earlier design, left, the 
rectangle provided space for a title; but because the folder 
would not fit into a typewriter it was necessary to use a gummed 
label. The new folder has a die-cut areawhich allows the title, 
typed on the report itself, to be seen 
















The standard all-purpose baking dish, which Corning produced 
in a similar design for approximately 20 years (although it was 
originally made without handles). There are three sizes 
















CORNING GLASS continued 


who are thoroughly aware of the Corning Works’ 
policy. 

As a guide to our efforts in the design of products 
for the mass market, we have established a definite 
policy, which was evolved and developed by Arthur 
A. Houghton, Jr, President of Steuben Glass In- 
corporated and a director of Corning Glass Works. 
Its application permits the designer to produce honest 
results from his individual viewpoint and, at the same 
time, to produce acceptable wares for our present 
economy. 

Man-made goods fall into three groups. All of 
them were created either primarily for utility or 
primarily for satisfaction, or a combination of these 
two elements. Products which require utility only are 
things such as sewer pipes or ball bearings, whose 
function it is to operate perfectly. Products of pure 
satisfaction can probably best be described as those 
falling within the field of fine arts: painting and 
sculpture are created primarily for satisfaction, with 
little relation, if any, to their physical utility. 

The majority of products used by man fall into that 
category which combines these two elements. When 
they are combined in perfect harmony for the given 
need, we believe the result will be good contemporary 
design. We feel that products of pure utility are 
achieved by engineering, and products of satisfaction 
by design. Our policy is to combine, in the proper re- 
lationship, engineered utility and designed satisfac- 
tion in every item. The combination of qualities to 
produce the best design can be represented by three 
overlapping circles (top of p 21). 

We can, by factual tests and data, be certain of the 
degree of utility in a product, but how do we deter- 
mine satisfaction? This element can be broken down 
into two basic units. The first we will call taste, which 
the dictionary defines as “‘the power of discerning and 
appreciating beauty, order, congruity, proportion, 
symmetry, or whatever constitutes excellence.” The 
second unit we will call /uxury of design. When we use 
the word “luxury,” we do not mean anything that 
had to do with dollars and cents; the dictionary 
definition that applies is: ‘“‘a free indulgence in the 
pleasures that gratify the senses. Anything that 


The current design for the same dish, which has been in produc- 
tion since 1950. It combines practical shape with improved 
appearance. The wall-sections are thinner and straighter than 
those of the earlier design, while the handles are larger and 
easier to grasp. 

Corning Design Department produced, at the same time, 
new designs for square and round Pyrex cake dishes, not 
illustrated here 
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APPEARANCE 





The overlapping area of the red and blue 
circles represents sound production methods 
and functional soundness, with poor 
appearance 


Where red and yellow overlap, function and 
appearance are satisfactory but production 
methods are uneconomic 


Overlap of yellow and blue. Satisfactory 
production technique, pleasing appearance 
—but poor functional design 


The area in which all three circles overlap 
represenis satisfactory production methods, 
function and appearance 





“The combination of qualities to produce the best design can be represented by three overlapping circles’’—as in the diagram above 


ministers to comfort or pleasure, but is not necessary 
to life, health, subsistence, etc.” 

Represent /uxury of design by one circle and taste 
byasecond circle. When these are brought together 
below), the area which overlaps gives us an area of 
satisfaction, and if you study the great styles of the 
past you will realise that they all fall within this over- 
lap. On the extreme circumference of luxury, you 
will find the over-ornamented vulgar design. The 
products of the Victorian era belong ’way to the left in 
this circle. On the other hand, products which have 
little luxury but may be in good taste, on the extreme 
right-hand circumference, become sterile. Those are 
the barren unornamented type which can be found in 
many so-called “‘modern” shops throughout the coun- 
try. We do not claim that the products falling to the 
left in the luxury circle or to the right in the taste 
circle are necessarily bad; we do claim, however, that 
both the “luxury” and the “taste” customer can be 
satisfied by products which fall within the over- 
lapping area. The great mass market, which most 
needs good design and which can best spread the doc- 
trine of good design, will buy products and use 
products and be satisfied with products that fall with- 
inthis area. It is, therefore, our policy to judge every 
proposed product design by this standard. 

We have found that the majority of designers 
coming out of schools today have had the unit of taste 
over-emphasised to the exclusion of the unit of luxury 
of design, as I mentioned earlier. Our policy permits 
the designer to continue to work within the circle of 
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taste. Our interest, obviously, and his problem as a 
true designer, is to create products which will have a 
mass-market acceptance. He can solve this problem 
and be honest to his own design theory by working 
toward the left of the circle rather than toward the ex- 
treme right, to produce products that fall within the 
overlapping area. 

In contrast with the area in which many designers 
prefer to work, we find that the mass market lies with- 
in the circle of luxury. If we can overlap these circles 
by increasing degrees, the overlapped area which 
satisfies the designer and the mass market will cause 
the public to insist upon better design in all man- 
made things. It is our problem to practise this theory 
and thereby create products of good contemporary 
design which will raise the standards of living of their 
owners, the mass market. 


Good design, of wide appeal, is found where the circles overlap 











improvements for controls on various Or 
machines. Machine Design, Cleveland, tior 
Ohio, December 1950. lan 
Sea 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN ABSTRACTS. Machinery: “Ougen Profing ani | 
Cutting.”” Typical examples of modern spe 
equipment used in this process are given, sr 
Machinery Lloyd, 3 February 1951. ir 
Metals: ‘Forming Processes for of r 
Aluminium: “Design of Aluminium In design the only real advance is inthe Metals.” A detailed examination of the fact 
Assemblies,” by J. C. Bailey, Bsc, theory of chair-making formulated bya capabilities and limitations of gravity sho 
AIM. The various fabricating processes Swedish doctor, Bengt Akerblom, with and pressure type die-castings includes ove 
applied to aluminium sheet are listed, the object of assisting the “resting posi- a table analysing 18 main features of wo! 
with notes indicating their distinguish- tions” of the body whensitting. Similar comparison. Mass Production, Febru- all 1 
ing features and the influence of these research should be undertaken for re- ary 1951. Tin 
features on design. These points are clining positions and more attention 
illustrated by case-histories of akitchen paid to comfort in addition to the Nameplates: “Better ways of identi- Pa 
table, a kitchen stool and a milk churn. _ bare principles of muscular relaxation. fying your product,’ by Edwin Drewity. 195 
Sheet Metal Industries, January and RIBA Fournal, January 1951. Machinery nameplates should not be Emi 
February 1951. designed as an afterthought but form pac 
Hotel Furnishing: Le Décor d’Aujour- part of the overall design of the product. cluc 
Cars: “Streamlining and Weight- d’hui devotes its issue 60/1951 toa sur- A two-page chart summarises the pro- ball 
Saving,” by J. Valeur. Two articles vey of the latest styles in French hotel cesses, materials, finishes, advantages 
describe experiments to compare a pro- _ interiors. and applications of nameplates and other Pri 
duction car with a lightweight version, a forms of product identification. Product Eve 
streamlined version, and finally, a Interiors: “Can Television be Built- Engineering, New York, 12/1950. Des 
streamlined, lightweight version. (The in?” by Roy C. Norris. Suggestions for spe 
latter showed a fuel saving of 40 per building in television, radio, gramo- Organisation: ““Design Economics,” Des 
cent.) Maintenance, comfort and road- phone and home-recording apparatus to by John van Hamersveld. The designer mar 
holding are considered. Motor Body, combine with individual furnishing is trained to an examination of func- dus: 
January and February 1951. schemes include a design for family tele- tional aspects of design but he needs tabl 
vision viewing by the fireside. Jdeal also to design for manufacturing ease lack 
Cars: “‘That Bespoke Feeling,” by Home, February 1951. and low cost. The article describes mac 
Harold Hastings. Generally, the British types of information collated by an by f 
car manufacturer pays insufficient at- Machinery: “Design for Safety,’ by American company for its engineering idea 
tention to the practical demands of the Sigurd K. Rudorf. When the designer design staff to help raise the efficiency of the 
driver. Facia board planning, for in- simplifies controls, he helps remove a_ designing for economical production. dep 
stance, is awkward, interior lighting can faccidents. This article suggests Aircraft Production, February 19§1. Rez 


be either distracting or inadequate, 


vision is often restricted and instru-, 


merits are badly placed. The fashion 
for streamlining has contributed to the 
discomfort and inconvenience of sea 
arrangements, but there is no excuse 
technical faults, such as lack of lugs 
space and almost inaccessible tool-f 
The Motor, 24 January 1951. 


Domestic Appliances: “‘Industry 4 
Domestic Appliances,” by K 
Wheatcroft. An article which describe 
the influence of women’s organisations 
on the design of domestic appliances. 
The co-operation of these organisations 
with manufacturers and designers has 
resulted in improvements based on the 
principles of efficiency, convenience and 
durability. The Manager, January 1951. 


Furniture: ‘““Developments in the De- 
sign and Construction of Furniture,” by 
David W. Pye, MSIA, ARIBA. In this 
talk read to a meeting arranged by the 
RIBA Architectural Science Board, 
Mr Pye pointed out that the principal 
technical innovations in furniture con- 





















struction have been in the handling of = ooanprnav 1A 1901 AND 1951. Left,a vase designed by Thure Oberg andmade Febr 
veneers so that laminated bends and = at the Arabia works (Helsingfors, Finland) in 1901—a reminder of the widespread : 
plywood shells can be produced for jnfluence of the Art Nouveau movement. Right, recent pottery designs by Ingrid Trai 
general and not only for specialised use. Atterberg for Upsala-Ekeby AB (Upsala, Sweden) Guil 
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Organisation: “Retailing Organisa- 
tion’s Influence on Manufacture,” by 
Jan Morrow. An account of how the 
Sears. Roebuck stores develop their 
basic buying programme. In ordinary 
specification buying, the manufacturer 
is required to supply goods to a particu- 
lar design, but Sears, Roebuck go far 


beyond this in even deciding the locality 


of manufacture and assisting the manu- 
facturer with tool and die expense. In 
short, the retail organisation has taken 
over from the manufacturer many of the 
worries of design and development and 


all the worries of selling and promotion. 
Times Review of Industry, February 1951. 


Packaging: “‘Le Guide de |’ Utilisateur 
1951.” A 350-page special issue of 
Emballages in which every aspect of 
packaging in France is considered, in- 
cluding a section on machinery. Em- 
ballages, Paris, December 1950. 


Printing: ‘““Wanted: Better Design in 
Everyday Printing,” by Alec Davis. 
Despite the design-promotion of 
specialised printing journals and the 
Design in Business Printing exhibition, 
many of the staple products of the in- 
dustry—e.g., local newspapers, time- 
tables, industrial printing—still show a 
lack of design. Improvements could be 
made by stimulating friendly rivalry, 
by force of example, and by exchange of 
ideas. In this field of jobbing printing, 
the maintenance of a good house-style 
depends on the printer himself. Printing 
Review, Autumn-Winter 1950. 


Railways: ‘““The Room on Wheels,” by 
C. Hamilton Ellis. Styles in the interior 
decoration of the British railway- 
carriage from the eighteen-thirties are 
described and illustrated in well-cap- 
tioned photographs. Architectural Re- 
view, January 1951. 


Railways: ““Cab Equipment for Elec- 
tric Locomotives.”” Driving cab layout 
assumes greater interest now that large- 
scale use of electric traction in Britain is 
in sight. A handwheel may be more 
desirable than a lever in the modern 
multi-notch system, and since a desk 
Structure for grouped controls may be 
found cramping, the alternative of 
mounting the master controller forward 
and to one side of the driver has been 
tried. A “nose” in front of the cab has 
been advocated, both for appearance and 
for the psychological effect of protection. 
Railway Gazette, 26 January 1951. 


Shops: “Retailers geta move on: The de- 
velopment of mobile shops.” Five-page 
article, with several illustrations. Store, 
February 1951. 


Training: The Chairman of the British 
Guild of Textile Designers replies (in a 
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letter) to the article “We accuse the 
Ministry of Education” (summarised in 
DESIGN No 26, page 25). He reiterates 
that new employees from the art schools 
have, in the main, to start from scratch 
and virtually unlearn all they learned in 
the schools. 

Members of the Guild would be glad 
to give practical experience to art school 
students in their studies. 

In a later issue the Ministry of Edu- 
cation replies that in 1949 the National 
Advisory Committee on Art Examina- 
tions was set up and as a result changes 
in the examinations have taken place 
which should make it more acceptable 
to industry. Other correspondents 
suggest (a) that the art-school training 
is suited to intending teachers but not 
to designers; (6) that designers should 
specialise early in their training and 
take the general courses at the end; (c 
that professional designers should be 
brought in to help with courses; (d) that 
modern designs are frequently in as 
much of a rut as the old stereotyped 
Manchester designs. Skinner’s Silk and 
Rayon Record, January and February 
1951. 


POTTERYLABEL: 
an illustration from 
the article 
summarised below 


Swiss KERAMIK/ LUZERN 


Typography: “Fun with Type,” by 
Henry Jacob. Walter Bangerter and 
Walter Marti (Lucerne) depart from 
the usual unassuming harmony of Swiss 
printing to create work in which typo- 
graphic material is used mathematically 
but imaginatively. 





HAT BOX 





SKIRT 


DOUBLE SKIRT 


ROUTE INDICATORS of various distinctive shapes (above) are now used instead of 
route numbers on certain American buses—mounted at roof level. 
easily recognisable, but surely less easy to describe to a stranger than “the Number 11” 
Illustration reproduced by courtesy of Bus and Coach 


or “the 9 B.” 








PANCAKE 


DIAMOND ¥& 


CANADIAN CONTRIBUTION 10 the 
steel-tube-and-bent-p!ywood school of fur- 
miture design: the Englechair, designed 
by George Englesmith, MRAIC, and first 
shown in the recent ex/iubition, “Industrial 
Design: 1951 BC-AD 1951” (which wa 

also designed by Mr Englesmith) at the 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. Photo- 
graphed by Bob Howard of Toronto 

Compare the Robin Day design on page 14 


Among their devices are the use of rules 
at irregular intervals which give the ap- 
pearance of fabrics; colour overlapping 
to achieve the effect of an additional 
colour; and lettering used in unorthodox 
ways to form stylised designs. Printing 
Review, Autumn-Winter 1950. 





CATCHER 





They are, no doubt, 








Fishermen require fine tackle and Milwards of Redditch make it. 


So when this well-known firm decided to market a new fly case, their 
Note the thick cross-section " ‘ . : . . 
first concern was for quality. The result is this neat container designed 
of the walls of the case, ; : . 
by Roanoid Plastics Ltd. and moulded by them from Beetle moulding 
the neat hingeing of the lid, 
powder. 
the fine surface finish. Metal ’ , : , , 
As with all containers moulded from Beetle, the case provides essential 





bars are magnetised to os 4s . . . 
rigidity and strength. It is good to look at and has a pleasing surface 


prevent movement of the . hae : : . 
texture. It has pure colour, for, above all, it is in their colour possibilities 


flies. A small spring clip : 
that Beetle and Scarab excel. 
is riveted in the front ; . : . 

It is said that fishermen are fussy about their gear; no less so are housewives 


to provide a firm . ae 
and husbands, smokers and shavers, cosmetic users and confectionery con- 


closure. a : — 
sumers. They know a good product by the quality of the container it is packed 
in. Appearance counts for more than ever when money is tight. So if sales are 


your business let us tell you more about the possibilities of containers made from 


ad BEETLE ano SCARAB 


AMINOPLAST I MOULDING POWDERS 
Distributed by THE BEETLE PRODUCTS CO. LTD. / Argyll Street, London, W.1 


BEETLE and SCARAB are trade marks registered in Great Britain and in most countries of the world. 
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This table-lamp, ceiling fitting and standard lamp are typical of a number of designs 
by Beverley Pick which are being produced by the sprayed-plastic process described below. 


Intere 


METHODS AND 


ring characteristics of the material and the process are even light-diffusion and the 
possibility of using curvature in two planes 


MATERIALS 


New light on light fittings 


BY NOW, most readers are no doubt 
thoroughly familiar with the Cocoon 
method of protective packaging which 
has been used by the Services since the 
latter part of World War II. However, 
this method (which relies on the spray- 
ing of a flexible plastic material) has 
possibilities in other fields besides pack- 






(\ 


ie 


“ 


- 


aging. Employing a slightly different 
material, it has lately made an entry into 
the field of domestic light fittings. It 
makes possible some unusual shapes, 
particularly curves in two planes, which 
could not be obtained with other suit- 
able materials. 

The basis of each lampshade is a wire 
frame. This is cellulosed white, and the 
flexible material is sprayed on to it from 
an oblique angle, while it is rotated. 
The first basic coat is applied under 
high pressure from a spray-gun of nor- 
mal type but with a special nozzle. This 
produces a gossamer-thin webbing; the 
final, thicker, coat is then sprayed on 
top of it. The drying process causes 
shrinkage which follows predetermined 
lines. 

The material is non-inflammable, it 
can be washed, and if dented it quickly 
returns to its original shape. One of its 
merits is its power of light-diffusion: 
when a large shade is placed over a small 
bulb, the shade appears to be of even 
brightness over its whole area. 


A reminder of the plastic-spraying pro- 
cess for protective packaging which received 
wide publicity at the end of the war, and 
has been extensively used by the Services. 
The same technique is now being used for 
other purposes, as described here 





The name of Chrysaline has been 


given to the new light fittings. They 
are being made by W. S. Chrysaline 
Ltd, of Berkhamsted, Herts, and dis- 
tributed through ETD Ltd, London 
The scope of the process is so wide that 
it could lend itself equally to bad or to 
good design: it is therefore fortunate 
that, for many of their models, Chrysa- 
line have used the services of a pro- 
fessional designer — Beverley Pick, 
MSIA (who has now been appointed to 
the board of the Company). Fittings by 
various designers, made by the same 
process, will be seen in the Festival 
Exhibitions. 

The firm is also using the spray pro- 
cess in the manufacture of lightweight 
display units which can, if required, be 
internally illuminated. 

At the same time as the Chrysaline 
development, there comes news from 
America (in Jnteriors, January 1951) of a 
new use for the original Cocoon material. 
Two architects have used it to make a 
hurricane-proof flexible roof for a house 
on Siesta Key, off the west coast of Flori- 
da. The 22-foot span between frames 
is closed by jin. wire cables supporting 
tough cloth with 4-in. openings. In 
this all-weather application, the cloth is 
first sprayed with Cocoon, then covered 
with 2in. of flexible insulation, and final- 
ly sprayed with a second layer. A.D. 
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MACHINE DESIGN: 


A CASE HISTORY 


MECHANISATION 


IN THE BAKERY 


THERE ARE, as everyone knows, no 
cakes like the cakes that Mother used to 
make; and the same presumably applies 
to jam-tarts and pies. But this know- 
ledge is of little practical use to the baker 
who has to produce tarts by the thou- 
sand, because he cannot reproduce the 
conditions in which Mother produces 
her dozen or so. He has two alterna- 
tives: to imitate the homely product, 
using un-homely methods, or to make 
tarts which are undisguisedly quantity- 
produced. The modern-minded baker 
increasingly favours the latter course, 
which has definite advantages. It en- 
ables him to estimate accurately the 
quantities of various ingredients re- 
quired to produce a given number of 
tarts of uniform size and shape; their 
uniformity ensures that they will behave 
uniformly in the oven. Quantity pro- 
duction is accepted as necessary, in pre- 
sent conditions; the right use of mecha- 
nical equipment can help to ensure that 
quality is not sacrificed for the sake of 
increased output. 

Automatic tart moulding and filling 
machines are not new, but there is a new 
trend in their development today—a 
trend towards smaller sizes, which, being 
less expensive, are economic for 
medium-sized bakeries which could not 
keep the bigger machines fully em- 
ployed. In a Birmingham bakery re- 
cently DESIGN watched, in operation, a 
table-top machine made by the Con- 
centric Manufacturing Co Ltd (itself a 
Birmingham concern). Its action is, in 
essence, as follows: a lump of pastry in a 
tart tin is placed on a revolving disc, 
which carries it under an electrically 
heated die, mounted on a double-acting 
plunger. As the plunger descends, its 
first action is to press the pastry out to a 
predetermined thickness and at the 
same time to crimp the edge, if re- 
quired; its second is to cut off any sur- 
plus. The tin then moves on until it is 
under two concentric nozzles: from 
these it is first “‘spotted” with jam and 
then filled with bakewell or other cake- 
mixture. Meanwhile, in rotating the first 
tart-tin from moulding-point to filling- 
point, the machine has brought a second 


26 


tin into position at the moulding point 
. and so on, producing about 1,700 
units an hour, ready for baking, with 
two unskilled girls in charge. 
From even a cursory examination of 
this machine, several industrial-design 
points emerge: 


1. Thanks to extensive use of light 
alloys, its weight has been kept 
down to five hundredweight. 

The placing, colouring and 

straightforward marking of con- 

trols render it easy to operate. 

3. The guard in front of working 
parts makes it safe. Any pressure 
on the underside of this guard, or 
any attempt to open it, immediate- 
ly cuts off the current and stops 
the machine. Cut-out devices pre- 
vent jamming or breakdowns. 


N 


The machine on a specially designed stand 





Fourth, maintenance is simple because 
a) the main bearings are of the Morgan 
Crucible Co’s self-oiling type, or are 
grease-packed ball bearings, needing no 
attention; and (b) the back panel of the 
housing is a hinged door which gives 


easy access to the chief mechanical and 
electrical components. 
Fifth, and perhaps most important, is 


cleanliness. For thorough cleaning of 
the jam- and cake-mixture hoppers, the 
delivery valves, and the pipe connecting 
them to the nozzle, it is only necessary 
to fill the hoppers with hot water, 
which, with the machine running, flows 
out and away to the nearest sink or re- 
ceptacle through a length of rubber 
piping which can be attached to the 
nozzle for this purpose. 

To be hygienic and to look hygienic is 
the most important of all selling factors 
in bakery equipment today, in the 
opinion of H. Burke, MIMechE, direc- 
tor of Concentric Manufacturing, who 
was chiefly responsible for the basic 
plan of the Streamline moulding and 
filling machine. It was designed in de- 
tail by the firm’s design staff, under 
T. M. Mobberley, chief designer. 

The appearance of this machine at 
the 1950 BIF was something of a triumph 
of teamwork, for it was designed ab 
initio and produced in prototype form 
within three months. It was shown soon 
afterwards in Toronto, and is now in 
quantity production for the home mar- 
ket and for Canada and other overseas 
territories. 

















DESIGN FOR TART-MAKING. Pas- 
try in tins is placed on the revolving plat- 
form A, the plunger B presses it to uniform 
thickness and cuts off surplus pastry at the 
edges. From the hoppers at C, jam and 
cake-mixture alternately are supplied 
through the valves D, E and nozzle F. 
(The guard and controls have been omit- 
ted from the simplified diagram above) 
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INSTRUMENT DESIGN 


comes to the aid of the brain specialist 


DESIGNED PRIMARILY for use in the 
medical profession, the electro-ence- 
phalograph and wave analyser are in- 
struments which assist the brain 
specialist in the diagnosis and investiga- 
tion of epilepsy, cerebral tumours, cer- 
tain pathological mental states and head 
injuries Minute electrical impulses 
emanate from the human brain, and the 
instruments may reveal certain variations 
in the pattern of these, which give a sure 
indication of mental disorders—as the 
diagrams overleaf show. 
The problem in designing an electro- 
encephalograph is to produce an instru- 
“ment that is sensitive enough to pick up 
the impulses reaching the scalp from the 
brain and amplify them faithfully so 
thatthey can operate some type of re- 
cording instrument. At the same time, 
the instrument, must be unresponsive to 
external interfering influences such as 
electric mains and motors, and it must 
generate virtually no electrical interfer- 
e within itself; otherwise, the tiny 


4 — would be indistinguishable. 


ere must be no inter-action between 


recording systems, while they must pro- 


“ete 





I: PRE-WAR: 
encephalograph built by Ediswan—an 
achievement, technically, but industrial 
design had little part in it 


The first type of electro- 
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vide a sufficient number of ‘“‘channels”’ 
to note the behaviour of various parts of 
the brain simultaneously. 

The complete unit has to provide easy 
operation and maintenance, to be trans- 
portable, and to enable the patient to be 
seen when sitting or lying in any posi- 
tion near the instrument. 


In the later pre-war years a number of 


electro-encephalographs—the name is 
mercifully shortened by most users to 
EE G—were the subject of experiments 
by the Edison Swan Electric Co Ltd, 
working in collaboration with Dr Grey 
Walter of the Burden Neurological In- 
stitute. The number of channels pro- 
vided by these instruments varied from 
two to four, the average being three: a 
three-channel instrument of this period 
is shown in Figure 1. 

The apparatus consisted of three 
identical amplifiers mounted in racks on 
trolley wheels. The impulses from the 
brain were taken from pairs of silver 
electrodes pressing on the patient’s 
scalp, via screened leads, to the ampli- 
fiers. 
5,000,000 to 1) the output was passed to 
cathode ray tubes of the long after-glow 
type, arranged for simultaneous obser- 
vation. 


Only an instantaneous record was 


After amplification (of the order of 


obtainable. A method was therefore 
evolved whereby a camera was focused 
on the face of the cathode ray tube and 
the trace was photographed on fast 
bromide 35 mm paper. 

A later development was the use of an 
American pen recorder. This was, how- 
ever, a bulky instrument and required a 
separate power amplifier. 

During the war years, Ediswan en- 
gineers were unable to devote any time 
to EE G development, and their previous 
work suffered a severe setback when all 
records were destroyed in an early 
bombing raid. However, knowledge 
was gained during this period—particu- 
larly regarding valves and components 
with low noise levels—which 
prove of benefit when development was 
resumed. 

This knowledge was reflected in the 
prototype 3-channel EEG (Figure 2 
which was exhibited at the Physical 
Society’s Exhibition in March 1948. It 
marked a great advance on pre-war de- 
signs: not only were the cathode ray 
tube and the camera dispensed with, 
but amplifier and pen units of improved 
design were produced, allowing prac- 
tically the complete equipment to be in- 
corporated in the one table-top console 
unit illustrated. The only separate ap- 
paratus required (apart from the head- 
harness) was a switching unit which 
allowed the output from any electrode 
or pair of electrodes to be selected for 
recording without any need for adjusting 
their positions on the patient’s scalp. 

The instrument was designed to be 
easily operated from a seated position, 
with all controls within easy reach. A 
long section of record was visible at all 


was to 


times 
with certain types of brain abnormality ; 
and the patient could be placed behind 











2: 1948: This model “ 


marked a great advance on pre- 


war designs.” 


Instead of relying on the photography of traces 


on a cathode-ray tube for its records, 
it used a built-in pen recorder 














the instrument, in the most suitable 
position for observation, without being 
obscured from the operator’s view. 

The next stage in development was a 
six-channel encephalograph (Figure 3), 
of which many are now in use. In this, 
roll paper was used, running from a reel 
in the right-hand compartment of the 
instrument. Castors were fitted to make 
the machine more easily movable, a 
plastic top was fitted in place of wood, 
and all edges were rounded to give a less 
“‘hard”’ appearance. 

The first British eight-channel instru- 
ment, the Ediswan Mark II, is now in 








3: 1948-50: The model most widely used tovay j 


scalp. 
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production, having made its début at the 
Sixth International Congress of Radio- 
logy in July 1950. Its designers have 
introduced many new features: the in- 
put switching “unit is now built-in; a 
new type of pén recorder allows the use 
of eight recording pens, plus two marker 
pens, on paper only an inch-wider than 
that used on the six-channelinstrument 
(which has six recording pens=afid one 







marker); a special’type of orated 
and folded pack paper is~ The 
paper supply igat tke back@¥ fhe knee- 


lew of the 
ensure that 


hole of the console, in 
operator, who is thus ablé 





§: 1950-51: The Ediswan Mark II, now in production, is the first 


eight-channel encephalograph designed in Britain. 


The width of the 


paper has been increased by one inch only for the two extra channels. 
The input switching unit is now built-in; folded paper, in convenient lengths 


for subsequent filing, has replaced the roll. 


This instrument will be seen in the 


Health section of the Festival Exhibition, South Bank 


the six-channel encephalograph, with which re 
can be recorded simultaneously from six points on the 
Castors make the machine easily m 
Plastics are used for its top, and corners of the metal 
housing are well-rounded 

4: The only additional apparatus required 
from the head-harness) is this input switching umit, 
which simplifies selective recording from the different 
electrodes 
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it does not run out at a crucial moment 
of recording. Paper is delivered into a 
tray (which closes when not in use) built 
into one end of the instrument housing. 
The paper falls automatically into folds 
and may be separated at its perforations; 
itis then in a suitable size for filing with 
other documents. 

Besides the separate controls for each 
channel, a ninth master-control is fitted, 
saving many switching movements for 
certain calibrations and recordings. All 
controls are within easy reach of the 
operator, whether standing or sitting. 

Three castors only are fitted, allowing 
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Smoother lines (left) record the workings of 
a normal brain; the violent up-and-down 
jerks indicate a petit mal epilepsy abnor- 
mality. These sections of 6-channel record- 
ings represent two seconds each: the base- 
line in each shows one-second divisions 
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the ir trument to remain steady in spite 










































. of irr-zular floor levels. Various types r 
ible | of d catch have been used, to give 
etal firm «losing of doors without fear of 
dam when moving the instrument. 
pare Throughout the design, attention has 
unit, been paid to accessibility for mainten- 
rent ance repair; each internal section is 
fitted on an individual chassis mounted 
in such a way that either top or bottom 
of the chassis is readily accessible. 
The wave analyser may be regarded 
as a companion instrument to the EEG. 
Its purpose is to interpret to the special- 
ist the complex electrical wave-forms 
generated by the brain; these it analyses 
rapidly, whereas even the shortest 
method of arithmetical analysis is too 
} laborious to be practicable. The record 
from the analyser is superimposed in 
red on that portion of the EEG record 
from which it is derived. The Ediswan 
eight-channel wave analyser—the only 
instrument of its kind in general pro- 
nent duction—is illustrated in Figures 6 and 
1to a 7, which show clearly its accessibility 
built for maintenance. Like the various elec- 
an epanceynengnagee ersrenyemany _ ve 6, 7: Complex wave-forms, recorded by the electro-encephalograph, are analysed for 
olds designed and developed by the staff of Beton : Se . Edicon —- se > 
a ; - the specialist by this instrument, the Ediswan automatic wave amalyser. Its record is 
Ons ; Ediswan Special Products Laboratory, superimposed in colour on that part of the EEG record from #Bigh it is derived. The 
with working in collaboration with Dr Grey designers of the analyser have paid special attention to the need ‘for accessibility for 
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| says Mr. HARDWOOD. E 
This impressive desk has been design- £3 ff LM’ 
ed for the use of Directors or Senior = LAs } 
hugh | Executives. The aim of providing desk = FIRST | Wey , 
yi efficiency with dignified appearance CLASS }\. ’ — 
| has been achieved with remarkable suc- BRITISH d 
r b cess. Refinements in design include 
JN fully panelled sides and back, deeply re- ~ 
cessed plinths for additional foot room 
and widely curved pedestal edges in- 
stead of sharp corners. As will be seen 
from the illustration, all the features of 
“| ey design combine to provide the highest 
i/ 1 standard of deskefficiency. Each model 
.? is individually fashioned by skilled 
, 4 craftsmen from carefully selected and 
4h ‘ fully seasoned timber. A _ beautiful 
finish is obtained on this piece of frrni- 
ture which is an example of all that is 
best in British workmanship. 





Ny Forcomplete details of the “Arclight” 
N range of Fine Furniture please write to 
the Business Equipment Division. 
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Notebook 


Dream house 


A COMBINATION of research into 
users’ needs with the taste and skill of the 
trained designer produced highly suc- 
cessful results in the Women’s Institute 
House at the Ideal Home Exhibition. 
The equipment and the basic planning 
of the house were suggested, through 
questionnaires, by Women’s Institute 
members, and on the basis of the infor- 
mation gained in this way the house was 
designed by the architect (the Hon. 
Lionel Brett, MA, ARIBA). It was fur- 
nished in contemporary style by Story’s 
of Kensington; hand-woven and hand- 
printed fabrics made by Women’s In- 
stitute members were introduced in 
several rooms, and in one or two old 
furniture was used alongside the new. 
Most people possess a few pieces of old 
furniture which they cannot afford to 
jettison when they buy new—even if they 
wished to. The Women’s Institute 
house-planners did well to accept this 
fact—and showed that the result can be 
satisfactory. In their own words: ““The 
house is the sort and size of house that 
can be built today. It may be a dream 
house, but it is meant to be a possible 
dream.” 


First prize winning entry in the Art and 
Industry competition (reported here last 
month) for a hotel reception office making 
use of Perspex, sponsored by ICI. The 


illustration below shows it in model form. 
All three winning designs were in con- 
temporary style: a reminder that hotels 
are growing out of the Period Furniture 
tradition which once had them in its grip 
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Dream car ? 

The possibility of using gas-turbine 
engines to power road vehicles was 
discussed recently by Air Commodore 
F. R. Banks, CB, OBE, MIMechE.* 
Such engines, he said, were more likely 
to find useful applications in large com- 
mercial and military vehicles than in 
private cars. If they were used in cars, 
it might be “purely as a result of anurge 
to be different,” not because the gas- 
turbine showed “any better economy 
than the piston engine.” 

Air Commodore’ Banks further 
pointed out that if the gas-turbine were 
used in cars it would have to be dealt 
with as a “‘packaged power unit,” be- 
cause the average garage would be un- 
able to handle maintenance of this type 
of engine. Manufacturers would be in- 
volved in an extension of their service 
facilities. 


A Fashion Design Group 

The Society of Industrial Artists is 
forming a new trade group “for desig- 
ners in the fashion industry who have 
till now been unrepresented by any pro- 
fessional body or association.” It will 
be known as the Fashion Design Group 
of the SIA. Its first committee has 
been formed; the chairman is Marjorie 
Field-Rhoades (of Matita Ltd) and the 
other members are Arthur Banks, G. 
Brookes, Leonora Curry, D. Lucienne 
Day, ARCA, FSIA, and Meriel Millen, 
ARCA, all members of the SIA. 

The Society is anxious to attract de- 
signers of repute, already established 
in the industry, as well as students 
and licentiate members. Designers of 
women’s outerwear, lingerie, millinery 
and fashion shoes, are eligible to apply 
for membership; potential members 
must submit work in any of these four 
branches in which they wish to be recog- 
nised as practising. The Group’s plans 
include consideration of a scale of aver- 
age fees and salaries “appropriate to the 
various types of fashion designing,” 
which it is proposed to publish. 





* Of the Associated Ethyl Co Ltd; in a paper 
to the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 16 
February 1951. 





Traditional products, but new patterns. 
These tie designs are based on the 1951 
Festival symbol (above) and the Speed- 
bird badge of British Overseas Airways 


Corporation. Several Festival ties have 
been produced; this one is made by Welch 
Margetson and Co Ltd from a tie silk by 
Vanners and Fennell Bros Ltd. The 
BOAC tie, in blue and gold, is for 
BOAC personnel only; by James and 
Edwardes Ltd of Manchester 


Art for economy’s sake 


British Railways, London Midland 
Region, is replacing the scenic photo- 
graphs in its carriages by coloured re- 
productions of paintings, similar to 
those which have long been familiar on 
the old LNER. The first of these 
coloured prints are a strange mixture. 
There are three sets: railway architec- 
ture, with some excellent draughtsman- 
ship of bridges, tunnels and the like by 
Kenneth Steel; early Midland trains, 
depicted by Hamilton Ellis with an 
accuracy that should satisfy even the 
engine-spotters; and finally “scenic 
beauty at lesser known places in this 
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Regi In some examples of this last set, the standard 
falls to the level of the most hackneyed kind of Christmas 
card i) ustration. 

In f-:rness we should add that the Region does not clai 
that the change was made to raise aesthetic standards; tlfis 
js a quotation from the official press statement: “ 
producing these new coloured pictures is less than half hat/ 
of the photographs they are to replace.” 

Economy is a good thing, but it is a pity that econqmy 
and good art were not achieved together. 


A competition postponed 


The Design and Research Centre for the Gold, Silver and 
Jewellery Industries has announced the postponement of 
its competition (mentioned in this column last November) 
intended to encourage good design in quantity production 
and the better packaging and presentation of articles for 
home and export markets. The reason for postponement 
is the proposed ban on certain metals which are essential 
to the quantity-production branch of the industries con- 
cerned. 

Another announcement about the competition is promised. 


Tailpieces 

Two from America: the first from the New Yorker: 
Holland House Coffee has changed the slogan on its cans 
from The Mark of an Aristocratic Home to Everybody’s 
Coffe é. 

Second, a headline from Lighting and Lamps, trade paper: 
Oniy 3 Popular Decorative Styles of Today: Modern— 
Contemporary—Traditional. 





@©@ Who are the best people for 
printing on Perspex, metal, glass 
and plastics 7 @® 

e® Retigraph Ltd. 


specialise in this exacting 

work and not only print to 
fine limits but use inks that 
really * bite ’—no flaking or 
rubbing off. You should try 
them for LUMINOUS printing 


too ee 


We can solve your special printing 
problems. Write now to 


RETIGRAPH LTD. 


Precision Printing Division 
122 Wardour Street, London Wi 
Telephone : 


They 
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their glowing elegance. , 
C WALSALL LITHOCRAPHIC CO. LTD. 
MIDLAND ROAD, WALSALL 
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Ilustrations after Sir John Tenniel by permission Walt Disney-Mick 





DESIGN ADVICE 


MANUFACTURERS REQUIRING THE SERVICES OF DE- 
SIGNERS, whether for staff positions or in a consultant capa- 
city, are invited to apply to the Design Advice Section, Council 
of Industrial Design, Tilbury House, Petty France, London 
SW 1, for a short list of designers suitable to their particular 
purposes, which should be explained in some detail. This 
service 1s gratis and incurs no obligation. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: 2s per line, minimum6s. Box number, 1s extra. Advert- 
isement representative, Dennis W. Mayes, 69 Fleet Street, 
London EC4. Telephone: CENtral 4447. 








LEICESTER COLLEGE OF ART 
Festival of Britain 


THE CITY OF LEICESTER Art Gallery Committee is pro- 
posing to stage, in the Autumn, an Exhibition of the work of 
students and staff who have been associated with the 
Leicester COLLEGE OF ART. Will all past students and 
those who have served on the staff who are willing to submit 
work for this Exhibition write at cnce to the Principal of the 
College, The Newarke, Leicester. 





PHOTOGRAPHS OF FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN EXHI- 
BITS. Display prints. Enlargements. Special service to 
Designers and Architects. The Manor Studio, 57 The 
Green, Southall, Middlesex. sou 2967. 








RICHARD DENDY AND ASSOCIATES welcome ina tiries 
for experimental, engineering, architectural and ship 
models; production and development in rubber and plastics; 
clay modelling, plaster casts, hard and flexible moulds; 
rubber, sponge rubber and plastic prototypes; anirnated 
displays, industrial and trick photography; designs and 
drawings; prototypes and mock-ups; film special effects and 
models and long-life set dressings; small production runs in 
rubber, plastics and white metal; amusement slot machines; 
theatrical décor and window displays. 199 Harrow Road, 
Paddington, W2. CUNningham 9716. 





GOOD DRAWINGS in Colour of any Subject. Interiors a 
speciality. Moderate fees. Rowley Gallery, 11/15 St Mary 
Abbots Terrace, Kensington High Street. WEStern 0421. 





SYLVIA PATTERNED PAPERS are the latest for display. 
SYLVIA BINDERS’ STAMPING BRASSES give ten-day ser- 
vice. Sylvia Book Products, 62 Belvoir Drive, Leicester, 





CREATIVE AND RECORD PHOTOGRAPHY 


Studio and Location 
RICHARD SHARPE STUDIOS 
11 Gunter Grove, London, SW1o 
FLAXMAN 1822 





PICTURE FRAMES AVAILABLE IN ALL SIZES. Special 
designs and finishes made to order. The Rowley Gallery, 
87 Campden Street, Kensington W8. Park 4349. 








CLELAND PACKAGING 





...and,'these qualities Jare essential in the protection 
Be it a small carton to 


and selling of your product. 
carry a light article or a large display outer to contain 
dozens, sound planning and careful production will 
ensure presentation in the best traditions of Industrial 
Design functionally and visually. 


William W. CLELAND Limited 
PRINTERS AND BOXMAKERS 


STAPLE HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Phone: Holborn 2521 


AND CULLINGTREE FACTORY, BELFAST 
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KANDAMAR INKS 





DRAUGHTS MEN and drawing offices throughout the 
world are using inks that have a history of over 110 
years. As long ago as that, the firm of Rowney intro- 
duced ground Chinese ink sticks in liquid form. 

We are rather proud of the inks that were developed 
through all those years. Kandahar drawing inks today 
are permanent, intensely black, do not clog, retain their 
quality in storage and are very suitable for photographic 
reproduction. 


GEORGE ROWNEY & CO. LTD. 


I10-I1 PERCY STREET LONDON WI MUSEUM 8241 
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HYDROGEN 


Schoolboys know that two parts of hydrogen 
unite explosively with one of oxygen to form 
water. Hydrogen is produced commercially 
in vast quantities by reversing this process. 
Water, in the form of steam, is split up into 
its constituent elements by passing it over red 
hot coke. The carbon in the coke unites with 
the oxygen in the steam to form carbon 
monoxide and dioxide. When these are re- 
moved from the mixture, hydrogen is left 
Lightest of all the elements, hydrogen occurs 
nature in 


free in voleanic gases, but 


exists in the atmosphere to 
the extent of only one part in a 
thousand. Combined with carbon 
it is present in nearly all animal 
and vegetable tissues. The high 
proportion of hydrogen in ordin- 


ary coal gas is due to its 


release from the organic matter from which 
coal is formed. Industry uses hydrogen for 
many purposes. Some of the vegetable oils 
used in the manufacture of margarine re 
quire hardening by chemical combination 
with hydrogen. This is done before they are 
incorporated in the final blend of fats of 
which margarine is made. Hydrogen is used 
in welding and in extraction of metals. 
Thousands of tons are needed every month 
by I.C.Il. for making synthetic fertilizers. 
It is used in the production of petrol from 
creosote oil and coal, for making 
industrial alcohols and as a con- 
Stituent of urea, one of the most 
important raw materials in plastics 
manufacture. All these, as well as 
hydrogen itself, are produced at the 


Billingham works of I.C.I. 








Contemporary 





Furniture 


Heal’s New Dining Room Furniture in 
Yugoslavian Beech, designed by A. J. 
Wilne, M.S.1.A,. 


Ihe sideboard, 4 ft. long, has one 
long drawer, part of which is fitted 
for cutlery, two cupboards below, 
each fitted with a shell. The table 
can be extended to 6 ft, (4 ft. 8 ins. 
closed). The chairs have stuffed 


seats, 


There is a large selection of furniture of our own 


design to be found in our showrooms, both utility and 
| | FAI & SON fine hand-made pieces. Please write for our folder 
‘Contemporary Furniture at Heal’s.’’ 


* Heal’s restaurant is open for morning coffee, lunch and tea. Fully licensed 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1 Telephone: MUSeur 1666 Telegrams: FOURPOSTER, RATH, LONDON 
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BENHAM AND COMPA NY LIMITED 12 CULVER STREET COLCHESTER 





DESIGN is published for the Council of Industrial Design, Tilbury House, Petty France, London SW 1 (Scottish Committee : 95 Bothwell Street, 
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